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THE SILK WORM. 


We have been requested, 
by a young correspondent, to 
furnish our readers with an 
account of the natural history 
and proper treatment of the 
Silk Worm. Having had some 
opportunity of paying a little 
personal attention to the sub- 
ject,we will cheerfully comply. 

The egg of the Silk Worm, 
after lying for eight or ten 
months in perfect quietness, 


bursts at the present season of 


the year, and produces a cater- 
pillar-looking animal, about 
the length of a small ant.— 
Leaves of the mulberry tree, 
(not the wild mulberry, which 
would be fatal,)'must be im- 
mediately furnished for the 
tender reptile. Care should 
be taken, particularly when it 


is so young, that the leayes be | 


perfectly dry, and as tender as 


possible. It is 
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should be gathered every day, 
though the worms are willing 
to eat this food when it is. two 
or three days elds l- 
berry branches can be kept to- 
lerably fresh for a few days by 
inserting theirstems. in water. 
On these leaves, the: worms 
almost incessantly feed for six 
weeks or two months. They 
will touch no other plant; ex- 
cept sometimes salad, or holy- 
hock, and this food makes in- 
ferior silk. ‘lhey grow to,the 
length of an inch. Having 


thus feasted on the bounty of 


their proprietor, they com- 
mence the tdsk of spinning 
their cocoons, or little pods, of 
an egg-like shape. . It is inte- 
resting to observe them, as 
they desist, one after another, 
from eating, and search all 
around for some spot, in which 
to place their new abode.— 
They commence by skilfully 
fastening the thread, which 
spins from their mouths, on 
some solid object, and in’this 
way continue to spin, without 
interruption, for twenty-four 
The net- 
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| around their bodies, and when 


itis about half completed, and 
the cocoon is still nearly trans- 
parent,you may see them twis- 
ting and winding around the 
inside, until they become con- 
cealed from the view. Here 
they lie quietly for about three 
weeks, when a new transfor- 
mation takes place. The 
cocoon opens, and a winged 
moth,or grey kind of butterfly, 
comes forth. Ina short time, 
the female deposits her eggs 
in regalar little squares. The 
eggs have the size of a ‘small 
pin’s head, If any of our 
young friends are inclined to 
cultivate this interesting spe- 
cies of animals, and to ob- 
serve @ very curious process 
of nature, we should be hap- 
py to furnish them with a few 
of the eggs. Mulberry-trees 
are common in our city. We 
understand there is a merket 
for the cocoons in Philadel- 
phia,where the slender threads 
are unwound and twisted to- 
gether again, eight or ten of 
them being necessary to form 

the thickuess of common sew- 

ing-silk. For this purpose, 
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however,the cocoon must have 
been previously plunged into 
boiling water, in order to kill 
the moth within, “Should it be 
suffered to-burst, the continu- 
ity of the thread is broken, 
and the value of the cocoon is 
consequently destroyed. 

We have hastily thrown to- 
gether the foregoing remarks 
{rom personal recollection, but 
refer our readers for a general 
history of the Silk Worm, to 
the Conversation-Lexicon, re- 
cently published in this coun- 
try. Buffon’s Natural Histo- 
ry, for sale by Mr. Thayer, 
and the Young Ladies’ Book, 
also treat the subject in a de- 
lightful manner. 


Sr breton 
FOR MY 


Youngest Readers. 


————SSES 


My bird is dead, 
Said Nancy Ray, 
My bird is dead, 
I cannot play. 
He sang so sweetly: 
Every day--- 
He sings no more, 
I cannot play. 
Go Fy his cage 
ar, far away, 
I do not love 
His cage to-day. 


She wip’d her eyes, 
Poor. Nancy Ray, 

And sat and sigh’d, 
But could not play. 











By a Little Girl. 
Emily, where is your 
bonnet? Go and get it and 
come to walk. See the 
pretty birds hopping about 


from tree to tree. See the 
green fields, how prettily 
they look.» Buty» Emily, 
who, made all these pretty 
things? It is our God, who 
made them. We must love 
God because he gave us 


these pretty things. 


MY Dr sn Rose Bup, 


vll.have.not..addressed you 
since the .introductory paper, 
which ushered your little 
leaves to. youthfuleyes. Frosts 
have blighted many a flower, 
and fair forms have gone down, 
like withered leaves, to the 
grave, since then. But. let 
me not forget the sunshine 
and the smiles. Beautiful 
plants have unfolded, and 
young hearts have opened too. 

Why were you not at the 
Horticultural Exhibition, at 
the Academy of Fine Arts? 
I confess I was not agreeably 
situated, for Diogenes was 
looking me full in the face, 
and though I am not conscious 
of dishonesty, I blushed at his 
rudeness, The cynic and his 
followers, had best look into 
their own hearts. 

Allow me to describe to you 
our novelsituation. You know 
that the form of the Academy 
is that of a Doric temple, the 
area is large, and lit from the 
dome, which is an imposing 
concave. Warrell’s Pictures 
of the Old Masters, covered 
the walls in all directions, and 
gave a startling animation to 
the still life of us flowers. 

An extensive platform was 
laid in the centre of the room, 
and a pyramidical superstruc- 
ture above it, with stands for 





plants all around, rose in fine 


proportion, surmounted with 
the broad leaves of the India 
rubber plant. On the lower 
range were at least sixty vases 
of flowers, sent as donations 
from private gardens in this 
city, many of them arranged 
by ladies. They were all beau- 
tiful, and some rare. Among 
your species, [ saw the multi- 
flora; pink, white, red and ycl- 
low. J could not but feel my 
affections awakened by one 
large boquet, entirely compo- 
sed of native wild fowers.— 
Above this range of gathered 
posies, were placed choice 
plants in flower pots. ‘Time 
would fail me to tell their 
names and attractions. 

I was a little shocked on 
entering, at the idea of art be- 
ing put in. competition with 
nature, but, really, when I saw 
the exquisite outline and co- 
louring of many of those pain- 
tings, I felt that there was not 
much audacity in the act. J 
was very well pleased in look- 
ing at the representations of 
men andavomen, tho’ shocked 
at the dark passions of some 
of them. We, my dear Rose 
Bud, rarely see angry faces 
bend over us, though when a 
bud has been stolen, or a 
branch broken, by some rude 
hand, I have seen gentle ladies 
and philosophic men somewhat 
discomposed. 

I must say, however, that I 
felt indignant at the attempt to 
imitate flowers. Impotent da- 
ring! The brush of a fairy 
dipt in the morning rainbow 
could not produce a tint like 
ours, and who can paint the 
motion of a plant as it waves 
in the breeze and sunshine? 

And yet I sigh, that I shall 
not witness those masterpieces 
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of art again. J shall die, but 
they will survive. 
Your affectionate 
HEXANDRIA. 

P. S.—I advise you, if you 
can get looped into the button 
hole of an amateur, or rest on 
the bosom of a lady, to go and 
see Warrell’s Gallery. 





FOR THE ROSE BUD. 
A DIALOGUE. 


BY A SCHOOL GIRL. 

Elizabeth As it.is the wish 
of our teacher, that we should 
write a Dialogue, I am willing 
to comply, and hope you are 
also, Maria. 

Maria. Of course, if it is 
her wish, I have no objection 
whatever. 

E. Suppose we write the 
fable of Proserpine from My- 
thology. 

M. Very well. She was the 
daughter of Ceres, the god- 
dess of corn and tillage. 

E. Yes; and Pluto, finding 
no one inclined voluntarily to 
share his throne, had recourse 
to stratagem, and violently 
carried her away, whilst amu- 
sing herself in gathering flow- 
ers. 
M. Ceres, distressed at the 
loss of her daughter, entreat- 
ed Jupiter, as supreme god of 
the heavens, to allow her to 
return to earth. 

E. With which request he 
promised to comply, it she had 
never tasted any thing in the 
lower regions. 

M. But on her arrival in 
Pluto’s domivions, she found 
‘that she had eaten a pomegra- 
nate, and therefvre could not 
return with her mother to the 
earth. 

E. Ceres, failing in this at- 
zempt,was determined to effect 
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the deliverance of her davgh- 
ter, and again implored Jupi- 
ter’s aid, who agreed that she 
should spend half the year 
with ber mother, and the other 
half with Pluto. 

M. As this is the end of the 
fable, suppose we conclude, 
and resume the subject at 
some future period. 





MISS LUCY DASH. 


She springs between the 
light and those who are sitting 
around it, and cries out “I beg 
pardon.” 

She pours out five times the 
quantity of medicine prescrib- 
ed for a sick person. 

She begins to hum a tune 
while you are speaking to her. 

She takes care to have the 
last word when you reprove 
her. 

She finishes a bar in music 
before her teacher has done 
counting it. 

_ She leaves the table, at 
meals, without asking to be 
excused. 

She sews remarkably fast, 
but her work has all to be ta- 
ken out again. 

She spoils an agreeable 
mouth, by speaking with it 
full of food. 

She thinks herself quite a 
young lady when pulling about 
the shopkeeper’s goods 

She chews India rubber as 
eagerly as her old maumer 
chews tobacco. 








CONUNDRUMS. 

1. What four reasons can you give 
why a soldier is like a vine 

2. Why is the first day in April 
like a country in Africa? 

3. Why is a gun like a jury? 

4. What tree do you think of when 
you sneeze?—Juv. Mis. 
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To Publishers of Juvenile Books. 


As our little paper has an extensive — 


circulation at the South, we would 
inform those publishers to whom it 
may bean object, that we will notice 
in Our pages, any books which they 
may choose to send us. 

The Paintings referred to in the 
Children’s Choice, are, 

ist. Ixion on the Wheel, by Arpi- 
no, born at Naples in 1550. Ixion 
was aking of ‘Thessaly. Jupiter, on 
account of his wicked conduct, or- 
dered Mercury to tie him to a wheel 
in hell, which was perpetually revol- 
ving. The red hue of the painting 
represents the flames of hell. 

2d. ip crossing the Alps. 
A copy of the French artist, David. 

‘8d. A Watermelon. Artist not 
mentioned. 

4th. Scenes at Lilliput, by Ermels. 

5th Bacchus and Ariadne, by Gui- 
do Reni, an Italian, who lived more 
than two huudred years ago. Bacchus 
was the patron of the grape, and was 
more reputable among the classics, 
thar? he is at this day. Ariadne, 


_ datighter of Minos second, had been 


deserted by Theseus. Bacchus mar- 
ried her, and the painting represents 
them at the beautiful Island of Naxos, 
in the Egean sea, with attending Cu- 
pids. 





Southern Ingenuity. 


A man’s hat was exhibited 
at the Academy on Wednes- 
day, made by a lady in Ab- 
beville, S. C. of silk, from 
worms of her own raising. 
It was very beautiful. Sev- 
eral patterns. of woven silk 
were also displayed, done by 
the same person. 





Portugal.—-Intelligence 
has reached us that the Mi- 
gueliteshave been defeated 
in an attack on Oporto. 
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THE CHILDREN’S CHOICE OF PAINTINGS 
AT THE EXHIBITION OF WARRELL’S GALLERY IN 
CHARLESTON, 


THE ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, 
[ Written at the request of some young friends. } 


William. 
I choose the rack’d Ixion, 
With his fierce and burning pain; 
I love to see the pencil’s touch 
Such awful mastery gain. 
Lady. 
Yet, let the thrilling punishment 
Its mora! truth inspire, 
And keep your spirit pure, my son, 
Untouch’d by base desire. 


Little Eliza. 
Ill take the watermelon, 
With seeds so black and nice, 
And give my little playmates, 
Ali round, a famous slice. 
But oh! ’tis but a picture, 
And on a summer’s day, 
If they would not let mie eat it, 
I should wish it far away. 


Henry. 
Give me the brave Napoleon, 
With his war-steed thundering by, 
Where the snowy Alps majestical, 
Look upward to the sky. 
Lady. 
Oh, boy, that conquerorleap’d o’er hearts, 
With reckless cravings too, 
While his own was cold and tempest stirr’d, 
As' the mountain scene ‘ye view. 


Little John. 
T choose the views of Lilliput, 
Where the tiny people play, 
Looking with great astonishment, 
At birds more large than they; 
While two of them with all their might, 
Attempt an egg to roll, 
And some are diving, quite alarm’d, 
Within a little bowl. 


George. 

Oh, give me Ariadne, 

With her soft and dewy eye, 
Her lip of glowing coral, 

And her forehead fair and high. 
I feel th’ breezes, 

As they fan her braided hair, 
And cool her chasten’d beauties, 

Nor leave a dark tinge there. 


Maria. 
I love the finish’d manliness, 
That dwells on Bacchus’ brow— 
Where Earth and inspiration, 
Seem mingling boldly now. 


ORLELWAL POBLRY. 





The sunny hae of India, 
Glows barning on his cheek, 
And lights those lips so eloquent, 
That ask not words to speak. 


Lady. 

Yes. O’er the form that Guido limn’d, 
Our eyes enraptur’d stray, 

And thrill with stdden joyousness, 
As if *twere new to-day. 

Fine chain of soul-form’d sympathy, 
Electrical and strong, 

Which, touch’d wich by-gone intellect 
Through time is borne along! 


I bless you, bright creations 
Of Painting’s magic art, 
Where classie dreams of poesy, 
In local beauty start! 
Ye raise our cramp’d and earth-bound souls 
To His creative power, 
Whose sacred touch, omnipotent, 
Gives genius its high power. 


C. G. 





Mrs. Ep1tror—Should you deem the following lines 
worthy an insertion, they are at your service. 


E. A. W. 
THE MOTHER’S GIFT. 


‘‘Haste, Flora, haste, the sun is high, 
Fresh the breeze and clear the sky ; 
Come, Flora, come, no more delay, 
You know this is our holyday. 


‘*You won ‘the prize, and mother smil’d, 
Kiss’d and caress’d her darling child, 
And promis’d you the fairest flower 
That ever bloom’d in garden bower. 


**Which will you choose? The eglantine, 
Around your raven locks to twine? 

Or jonquils, or the scented pink? 

Which will you choose? Think, Flora, think.’ 


‘‘Nay, Emma, not the egiantine, 

Nor any flower you’ ve named is mine, 
A “‘rose bud’’ mother promised me, 
Which will not fade, as you shall see. 


‘‘Now, Emma, do not smile, my dear, 
This ismy Rose Bud blooming here, 
Just look and see how very neat 

My Bud is drawn—it is no cheat. 


**See, History and ‘Tales for me, 

And pretty verses sign’d C. G. 

Here we are taught to read and pray, 
And mind our books as well as play.’’ 


Yes, Flora, o’er its simple leaves, 

A ‘one of sweet affection breathes, 

A mother’s hand has plac’d the flower 
**That will not fade,’’ in childhood’s bower. 


Charleston, 8. C. 








